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THE BACKGROUND OF THE FINAL JAPANESE-
AMERICAN CONVERSATIONS

September 30, 1941

At the end of September it seems somewhat ostrich-like to continue
to guard in the strictest secrecy the fact that so-called preliminary
conversations between the United States and Japan have been going
on since early last spring because that fact has now been published
all over the world, and the fact that Prince Konoye has proposed
to meet the President " somewhere in the Pacific " but actually on
American soil is generally known in military and political circles in
Japan. Such things cannot be kept secret, at least in Japan, for too
many people have been told about it. But we ourselves have guarded
these facts in the strictest secrecy ; the Department's telegrams on
that subject have been available only to Dooman and myself, and
my own telegrams are marked for the Secretary and Under Secretary
only.

So far as I can gather, Admiral Nomura has not handled his end
of the line particularly adeptly, for on many occasions he has delayed
in carrying out his instructions, and on at least one occasion he
appears to have thrown a monkey wrench into the works by presenting
on his own initiative a new draft agreement which Washington felt
had set things back rather than moved them forward, and several
weeks were lost before it was understood that this document had not
been drawn up in Tokyo and was not known to Tokyo, and it had
to be withdrawn. Admiral Toyoda wanted to transfer the conversa-
tions to Tokyo, owing, as he said, to difficulties in language, but
while the Department agreed that parallel talks might be held here,
they quite properly wanted the main conversations to continue in
Washington in view of the President's direct concern in the matter.
So many of the conversations are now duplicated, in Washington
and Tokyo, and cabled back and forth, thus at least ensuring a check
on accuracy and completeness. The President and Mr. Hull, or
sometimes Welles, Hornbeck, Hamilton, or Ballantine, talk with
Admiral Nomura or his assistant, Wakasugi, in Washington, while
Dooman and I talk with Prince Konoye or Admiral Toyoda or
Terasaki in Tokyo.

The background of these conversations is quite simple when
reduced to simple facts : the Japanese found that Matsuoka (with,
of course, the support of Prince Konoye and most of the military
people) had led them to back the wrong horse in entering the Tripar-
tite Alliance ; the Nazis* were, just as I have constantly predicted,
overplaying their hand in Japan ; and when the United States and
Great Britain clamped down with their respective economic sanctions
as a result of the Japanese move into southern Indo-China, the
Japanese Government began at last to see the handwriting on the
wall and to realize not only that they had nothing to gain ftom the